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JOHN LA FARGE 

FOR a generation John La Farge has 
been the most salient artistic per- 
sonality in America. In culture no 
artist since the Renaissance has sur- 
passed him. Through his acquaintance and 
by the charm of his wisdom — he was one of 
the most delightful 
talkers of his time — 
he exercised a pow- 
erful influence upon 
other artistsand upon 
cultured America gen- 
erally. His books car- 
ried where his finely 
modulated voice 
could not reach, and 
had he painted noth- 
ing, had he never 
made his beautiful 
inventions in stained 
glass, he would still 
be remembered be- 
side Charles Eliot 
Norton as an aesthete, 
and, in a manner, a 
moralist. 

As a prophet his 
quality was peculiar. Our pathfinders of 
the spirit have almost invariably been of 
a single type — the Puritan. Emerson, 
Lowell, Norton — in all of these there has 
been a marked strain of other-worldliness. 
None of this in John La Farge. He 
accepted the world blandly and with 
shrewd sagacity, somewhat in the spirit 
of those Jesuit fathers from whom he 
received his first instruction. He repre- 
sented to us the mellowness of the Catholic 
civilizations of Europe, and his subsequent 
study of Eastern philosophies merely con- 
firmed him in a kind of gentle pragmatism. 
Mankind was his subject, and he found it 
unfailingly engrossing. The sages of Japan 
and the mild aborigines of the Pacific 
passed under his observation. From both 
he learned much, and of both he made 
some of his most brilliant pictorial records. 
Few men of our time have combined so 
universal a curiosity with so complete a 
tolerance, and such opportunities for con- 
tact with the simplest and with the most 
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sophisticated of men. To this first-hand 
knowledge he added extraordinary reading 
in poetry and philosophy. Thus he was, in 
the Baconian sense, a "full man"; his 
slightest talk readily veered to the greatest 
issues, and while he abjured philosophies, 
he abounded in concrete and picturesque 
wisdom. He was one of the great talkers, 
and it is to be hoped 
that some record of 
his oral wisdom has 
been kept. 

In his art the schol- 
arly and retrospec- 
tive cast of his mind 
was possibly a limited 
good. It may have 
been more valuable 
to us, as a link with 
the past, an induc- 
tion to the study of 
the great styles, than 
it was to him. With 
his range of memories 
it was inevitable that 
the appeal of other 
men's art should be 
as strong as that of 
nature itself. He re- 
tained, then, despite great gifts as a colorist 
and master of monumental design, a sort 
of eclectic quality which may make against 
the permanency of his fame. 1 1 is possible 
that he was greater as a man and a pervad- 
ing influence than as a painter. And yet, 
when one recalls the thousands of beautiful 
and scholarly designs, all marked by a cer- 
tain largeness, that he has left behind, one 
is reduced to simple gratitude. I n a day of 
small things, a great and well-rounded per- 
sonality has expressed itself both in paint 
and in words; and somehow by this simple 
fact, the commonplaceness that affects so 
much of our art and literature seems offset. 
In a very true sense, the astute worldling, 
John La Farge, stood like Athanasius 
against the world. 

For his extraordinarily successful in- 
ventions in stained glass he is sure to be 
remembered. He brought back the glow 
and sparkle of mediaeval glass, and added 
resources of depth and opalescence un- 
dreamed of by the early artisans. To 
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dignify this new and lovely material, he 
contributed many of his best designs. 
Purists say that these were too pictorial, 
preferring the more conventional patterns 
of the Gothic tradition. We think the 
fairer way is to take them quite frankly as 
gorgeous translucent pictures. How re- 
markable they are may be realized simply 
by comparing any of the numerous faithful 
imitations with a fine La Farge window. 
In connection with this work and with the 
mural painting which he practiced as- 
siduously, he revived the old system of the 
studio as a populous workshop. So com- 
manding was his personality that he made 
very able men his mouthpieces. Their 
work is completely merged with his, and 
sometimes they cannot even identify their 
own contributions to great compositions. 
Wherever Mr. La Farge was, his leader- 
ship was acknowledged. At every point 
his distinguished career confirmed the 
truth that it is the man of imagination who 
is the real man of action. 

As one takes leave of this great spirit, 
visions of his works are haunting. Strange 
fairy-tale people pass by, grave saints and 
benign philosophers, flowers shimmer in an 
opalescent mist as they never do on earth, 
palms wave beyond blue water, serrated 
ridges cut into the upper blue, below brown 
savages solemnly perform strange rites and 
dances. One would gladly rest a while and 
muse in the quiet Church of the Ascension 
which his imagination has made one of the 
most appealing personal monuments. But 
the glory of paint and glass fades from the 
mind as one recalls a quiet, rather quizzical 
voice, an elusive measuring glance, and 
lips that dispensed that experience which is 
beauty and that fantasy which is highest 
wisdom. — From an Editorial by Frank J. 
Mather, in the Evening Post for November 
14, 1 9 10, reprinted by kind permission. 
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PLAN for cooperation between 
The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the College of the City 
of New York, as asked for by the 
College, has been completed and was put 
into operation on Tuesday, November 



1 st, when the first class came to the 
Museum. 

Up to this time, the desire of the Mu- 
seum to make its collections of value edu- 
cationally had resulted in bringing from 
the schools individual teachers and often 
large classes, especially those of the High 
Schools, for lectures and study in the gal- 
leries. Appointments to meet these classes 
were made by the Museum Instructor 
whenever asked for, but no regular dates 
were reserved throughout the year for 
them. 

With the new cooperation with the City 
College, we have gone further and reserved 
four regular appointments weekly to meet 
those teachers of the public schools of New 
York City, who are attending the lectures 
on the Appreciation of Modern Painting 
by Prof. Leigh Hunt in the Extension 
Course for teachers given at the College. 

This class numbers nearly four hundred, 
and of these some two hundred have 
elected to come regularly, in groups of 
about twenty-five, for the rest of the win- 
ter, to study at first hand, in the galleries, 
and under the guidance of the Museum 
Instructor, such schools and developments 
and individual works of art as Professor 
Hunt touches upon in his weekly lectures. 
Professor Hunt's plan is, in as far as pos- 
sible, to draw from Museum examples, that 
the more informal gallery study after- 
wards may be an illustrative supplement 
to the lectures themselves. 

The size of these groups varies from 
time to time, but it will probably increase 
the number of public-school teachers com- 
ing to the Museum by some four to five 
hundred a month over the number which 
came last year. M. E. F. 

THE REARRANGEMENT OF THE 
LACE COLLECTION 
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INCE theopeningof the Lace Room 
following thearrangement by Mme. 
Kubasek in 1906, when the col- 
lection numbered some seven hun- 
dred specimens, so much interest has been 
manifested in the subject that this branch 
of the Department of Decorative Arts has 
attained a degree of excellence that places 
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